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that we are tempted to make the 
greatest sacrifice^, when by so doing, 
we can promote the happiness of those 
around us, particularly of those con- 
nected with us by the ties of blood 
or of friendship. To me the most 
perfect character appears to be that, 
in which judgment and sensibility are 
equally blended, the former without 
the latter would degenerate into 
inflexibility. It might certainly con- 
tribute to form an upright judge, a 
faithful and prudent adviser, an un- 
prejudiced inquirer into causes and 
effects, an abstruse philosopher, a se- 
vere moralist, or a rigorous legisla- 
tor, but would scarcely ever produce 
an amiable man; the latter without 
the former, would on the contrary 
continually betray us into error. Guid- 
ed by impulse alone, we should act 
but for the present moment, incapa- 
ble of sacrificing immediate indul- 
gence to future enjoyment, even those 
who benefited by our kindness, though 
they might love, would seldom res- 
pect us, and though grateful for our 
services, would in all probability se- 
cretly despise the weakness which 
occasioned them ; but where both 
are united, the character thus equally 
poised between two contrary extreme., 
partakes the advantages of both, free 
from the defects of either. Sensibili- 
ty softens the inflexibility of judg- 
ment, while judgment strengthens the 
tenderness of sensibility. The prudent 
adviser becomes an indulgent trend, 
the philosopher a pleasing and in- 
structive companion, the judge ad- 
ministers justice in mercy, tlie in- 
quiring mind " looks through nature 
up to nature's God," the rigid mo- 
ralist bends with compassion to hu- 
man frailty, and the stem lawgiver, 
remembers that he also is man. In 
a word, like the beautiful art of 
chiaro scuro in painting, it illuminates 
the darkest shades with the purest 
rays of brilliancy ; the connoisseur 
of human character applauds the ad- 
mirable adjustment and disposal of 
the whole, whilst the unenlightened 
mind .pleased without knowing exactly 
why, gazes on the piece with rap- 
ture, and pronounces it the trans- 
cript of all that is good and fair. 

Y. 



For the Belfast 'Monthly Magazine. 

IN a small village in the eastern, 
part of Ireland, a conversation 
arose on the propriety of writing 
a paper for the Magazine. Mi;s 
Piecrust was requested to write, as 
some of her friends told her they 
knew very well that she coidd write 
if she pleased; that they had seen 
extracts from letters she had written 
some years ago, which were very- 
witty, and wise. This stirred up 
Miss Piecrust's vanity, and she began 
to bok back on her girlish witticisms 
and iancies, and peculiarities": for 
all persons give themselves credit 
for some original ideas, and are prcud 
of them, until ill-luck shows them the 
very same in some book, and puis 
them out of conceit with themselves. 
Miss Piecrust recollected that 1 she 
had once written a little poem which 
was admired by her friends; now 
what could she write about t There, 
were so many subjects, that she was 
quite at a loss. At the end of a 
week she was called upon by her 
friends for her production. " ( have 
not begun any thing yet," said Mis 1 ' 
Piecrust, "nor scarcely thought a- 
bout it; I have many things -to- at- 
tend to. Give me any subject, ami 
I will write upon if, but 1 have 
not time to think of subjects." 
" Write a poem, or an essay, or a 
dialogue, or a storv," said Hore'la, 
"for one week lay aside your do- 
inestic business, and leave your mind 
in cm harassed to write one paper 
for the Magazine." " I have a ; great 
deal of employment at home," sa:d 
Margaret, '• but in my leisure hours 
I can write a great abundance.". 
Miss Piecrust was forcibly struck 
with what had been said to her, and 
began to be afraid her genius was 
of an inferior class ; this idea, if it 
got full possession of her mind, would, 
prevent her for ever from writing ; — 
still there was a ray of hope leit ; 
she had never attempted to write 
on any subject yet, that would meet 
the public eye: she felt the blood 
rising in her cheeks. This was a 
good presage. "A poem!" siie ex- 
claimed (one cheek e,ot very red) 
•■where is the subject?" ine titie, 
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however she thought might be fi\ed 
when she saw how the verse turned 
out. She began. 

Thou muse who long ago didst find 

An entrance to my young aud jur'nile 
mind, 

Now I implore thy aid, 

But I am sore afraid, 

Thou art engaged to spend the day else- 
where, 

With some more happy favourite fair, 

Who has a better claim, 

And acquired more fame ; 

Obi I feel thou leaves me, and leaves me 
in despair. 

Alas ! alas ! 

The muse went away and left poor 
Miss, Piecrust disconsolate. " Per- 
haps," said she, " I misconstrued 
my sensations, most assuredly 1 lelt 
a sudden glow in my face." And 
surely she did so, lor she sat very 
near a large fire which occasioned 
this sens?tion. So deeply was she 
occupied with her poein, that she 
forgot the pies in the oven — They 
were all burned to a cinder. , It was 
however some consolation to our 
heroine, that no person is a poet al- 
ways ; the pies were a loss indeed, 
but nothing to the loss of genius. 
She now began to dislike pies, as siie 
feared she had sacrificed her gen. us 
to making pies, puddings, Sec. 

A dialogue was the next attempt. 
•• Surely," said she, *' we all talk in 
dialogues; they must be very easily 
written." 

A Dialogue between Godfrey and 
Clinker. 

Clinker. Good morning to you God- 
frey, how do you do ? 

Godfrey. Indeed batlly enough, 
thank you Clinker. 

Clinker, What is the matter with 
you? 1 would be sorry any thing 
ailed your father's son; he was my 
staunch friend when I wanted a friend ; 
and that is the lime to know a friend. 

Godfrey. How did tie serve you 
then? 

Clinker. Why when I first began 
business, and had no one to assist 
me, he gave me his custom, and 
brought me customers. 

Here Miss Piecrust was quite ex. 
hausted. An essay was the next ef- 
fort. She spent many a sleepless 
night, considering what to write 



The time on which she bad pro- 
mised to have her paper ready, was 
now very near, she therefore thought 
something must be done hastily. 
An Essay. 
There is nothing so injurious to 
the fine feelings as unremitted at- 
tention to culinary processes. It 
dries up the Heliconian stream, figu- 
ratively speaking, which rooreoriesg 
flows through the sensorium, or 
pericranium of every human being; 
enabling him to set his idens afloat, 
whenever he wishes, and fertilizing 
and making flowery his imagination 
at will. 

This would not be long enough, 
and Miss Piecrust's ideas were so 
nearly exhausted, that she was quite 
at a loss how to proceed. She thought 
to manufacture a story. She wisely 
thought something ludicrous would be 
best, because if she fell short of mat- 
ter, the humour would set off a frag- 
ment. 

After mature deliberation she began 
the following. 

A Tale. 

Jemmy and Letty lived in a small 
village, and followed business that 
kept them both mostly in the house. 
1 hey were sometimes tired of each 
other's company, and used to spar a 
little — Jemmy was very quiet, and 
would never scold if he was not 
provoked to it by Letty. One day 
they were sitting together silent, 
and Letty remarked the quantity 
of dust on Jemmy's coat, and chid 
him for not brushing it sometimes ; 
as he had regular play-hours, she 
remarked, which might be employed 
in this manner. Tins was a point 
Jemmy did not like to touch on, 
so they went to high words— At 
length Letty said to him, that if it 
were possble to catch the little par" 
tides of dust we see in a room 
when the sun shines into it, 
she would, aud weave it into a 
suit of cluthes for him. 
To be Continued. 

All these efforts were commended 
by Miss Piecrust's friends ; she there- 
fore deserted her once favourite 
employment of making pies, for one 
much more laborious to her. Site 
had a particular genius for pastry, 
and it was an useful employment; 
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she now was like a certain gentle- threw away his fiddle and was good 

wan who was offended at being for nothing since. 

told he was a good tiddler. He " A.E. 
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Observations on the Criminal Law of 
England, as it relates to capital 
Punishments, and the mode in 
which it is administered. By 
Sir Samuel Romilly. London print- 
ed by J. M'Creery for Cadell and 
Davis 1810; price 2s. 6d. English, 
76 p.p. 

A DISPOSITION is generally 
prevalent among a certain class 
»f people, to cry up our constitution 
and our laws, as being altogether 
excellent without any mixture of alloy, 
and to brand every attempt to intro. 
duce improvements either into the 
one or the other with the unpopular 
name of innovation, as if our an- 
cestors had monopolized all wisdom, 
and left nothing to their successors, 
but " tp wonder with a foolish face 
of praise," and in answer to all obr 
jections to reply in the silly language 
of chivalry, that our Dulcinea is 
fairer than all others, who have been, or 
ever shall be hereafter. By such asser- 
tions we at once gratify our vanity and 
manliest our want of deep reflection ; 
perpetuate abuses, and the real ad 
vantages derived from the accumulated 
wisdom of preceding ages joined to 
our own, are completely lost. Too 
many — 

would scorn the boy should 

teach then) skill, 
And having once been wrong, will be so 
*tiU.» 
A greater evil scarcely exists than 
this foolish dread of innovation, and 
into its service are enlisted some of 
the worst passions, which infest the 
human breast. In the absence of all 
sound argument, and in defiance of 
reason, because reason is against it, the 
advocates of ancient errors use ca- 
lumny and malice as their frequent 
auxiliaries, and being unable to an- 
swer, they are ready tp asperse, and 
attribute unworthy motives on suspi- 
cion, against innovators and reformers. 
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On many subjects reform stirs up 
a nest of hornets, in those who fatten 
on corruption, but the alteration «( 
our criminal law has but little of 
this stimulus to force into action, and 
some might expect that the question, 
would be left to be tried coolly and 
impartially on its own merits. But 
not so ; the force of habit is powerful, 
and without discrimination ; and the 
bigotted answer of the ancient British 
Barons " Nolumus leges Anglim nm- 
tari," is still renewed, without taking 
pains to examine, how far laws made 
in a different state of civilization, are 
capable of improvement in a period of 
increased, and advancing knowledge, 

Our criminal code is severe in the 
letter, in the extreme, but increasing 
knowledge, with more just and humane 
sentiments opposes the harshness of the 
written law, and is sometimes even 
in danger of leading to the opposite 
extreme of letting the guilty altoge- 
ther esiape, to their own injury, and 
to the injury of the community, 
rather than let them be punished too 
severely. Sir Samuel Romilly is en- 
gaged in the laudable attempt to try 
to prevail on the legislature to ap- 
portion more accurately punishment 
to crime. He remarks : 

M The following observation* contain 
the substance of a speech delivered 
in the house of commons on the 9th. 
February 1810, on moving for leave 
to bring in bills, to repeal the acts 
of 10 and 11 Will. 111. 12 Ann, and 
24 Geo. II. which make the crimes 
of stealing privately in a shop, goods 
of the value of five shillings ; or in 
a dwelling house, or on board a 
vessel in a navigable river, property 
of the value of forty shillings, capital 
felonies. Some arguments are added, 
which on that occasion were suppressed, 
that the patience of the house might 
not be put to too severe a trial. 

"There is probably no other country 
Ww 



